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This is a manual for the Frye-Atwood New Geographies 
—and more. It gives teachers the spirit of the new geogra- 
phy teaching. 


You will find here: 


A full explanation of regional geography 

A helpful discussion of problem-method teaching 

A number of type problems worked out in detail 

Additional lists of suggested problems 

A list of suggested projects 

Full and practical suggestions for the use of the 
Frye-Atwood maps and illustrations 

Answers to all the problems and review questions 
in the Frye-Atwood, Book Two 


The Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


teach geography in the new sense. They fill the lesson 
hour with live, human interest. They are up-to-minute 
in all details of maps, text and illustrations. 

Teachers.and pupils alike are enthusiastic about the 
New Geographies. 

Several presses run day and night to meet the demand 
for these books. 

The list of adoptions grows daily. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHY STUDY GERMAN? 


By JOHN T. KRUMPELMAN 
Harvard University 


4 i NHE situation brought about by the recent war 
caused educators and men of affairs to give to 
this question such consideration as language 

study has seldom received. The study of German was 
put on trial before the jury of public opinion. That 
the verdict was severe is not surprising; that it was 
not more severe is gratifying. It is a tribute to the 
calmness and wisdom of our educators and statesmen 
that, even in times of stréss, they were able to restrain 
within the limits of reason those popular emotions 
which might have been fatal to German language 
study. Now the question presents iself: “Why were 
these men, often contrary to their emotions, desirous 
of saving this study from destruction?” Is the study 
of German of any value to American civilization? 

The very fact that it has been able to weather a 
storm of such violence and duration is proof conclu- 
sive that the preceding question must be answered in 
the affirmative. If we in America are teaching and 
studying German today, it is surely not because of any 
love for Germany or of any sentimentality for things 
German. It is rather for a selfish purpose: we are 
convinced that it is to our advantage to do so. For 
this reason England and France are not only continu- 
ing the study but are intensifying it. 

Like the study of all modern languages that of 
German has three main types of value, a pedagogical 
or disciplinary, a practical or utilitarian, and an aes- 
thetic or cultural value. 

The disciplinary value of a subject is of equal worth 
to all those who pursue it, regardless of their future 
positions in society. This is frequently offered as the 
defense for making algebra compulsory in the second- 
ary or even in the graded schools. The same is true 
in some degree of Latin or Greek. But it may be said 
in behalf of these languages that they are especially 
valuable to English-speaking students because of the 
non-inflectional nature of their native tongue. Now 
herein lies one of the greatest advantages of German. 
It is by far the most highly inflected of the modern 
languages commonly taught in our schools. It thus 
affords our curricula a disciplinary value which, al- 
though exceeded by the formal training offered by the 
classical languages, is far in excess of that offered by 
any of the other modern languages. 

Perhaps not all pupils will benefit directly by the 


so-called practical value of the study of German, but 
it does have a vital practical value in commerce, sci- 
ence, industry, politics, etc. In this respect German 
will bear favorable comparison with the language of 
any other nation. Nor has its utilitarian worth been 
in any way impaired by the results of the war. Rather 
has it been increased. Germany, now as never before, 
needs the products of foreign countries to rehabilitate 
herself. Practically all these products she must buy 
from her former enemies. It is only reasonable to 
believe that, as far as feeling is concerned, America 
will be preferred, provided that we can meet our 
competitors on equal footing. If therefore, we are 
to compete for trade in the German markets, it will 
at least be desirable if not necessary to be as familiar 
with the German language as are the representatives 
of the foreign commercial houses. Again, if Germany 
is to be able to pay the reparations she must export 
to the utmost of her ability. Naturally, a goodly share 
of these exports will find their way to America. To 
facilitiate this trade a knowledge of German will be 
an asset. 

Germany's premier place in many of the sciences 
has long been recognized. The efficiency of organiza- 
tion of German industry is generally admitted. Al- 
though the former has perhaps become questionable 
as a result of the war, German science still stands in 
the forefront. If anything the organization of German 
industry has been made more efficient by the years 
of hardship through which it has passed. Scientists 
in general and chemists in particular find German 
practically indispensable as a tool to be used in their 
research. Why should our industrial chemists not 
acquaint themselves with the processes used in the 
German dye industry as soon as they are available? 
Why do practically all of our greater scientific schools 
require of their students a working knowledge of 
German? Why do some of our professors of chem- 
istry find it necessary to use German texts in their 
classes? A command of German is not only desir- 
able but necessary to the best results in every field of 
scientific endeavor, be it chemistry, physics, medicine, 
biology, mathematics or what not. 

The war has taught us another lesson. The pres- 
ence within our country of a group of men capable 
of using foreign languages is essential. If the dip- 
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lomatic relations in peace times require but a com- 
paratively small number versed in this art, the rupture 
of these relations in times of war makes a larger num- 
ber necessary. Each nation that aspires to be a world 
power must have a group of men capable of keeping 
informed at first hand of the methods and under- 
takings of the military of the other countries. To 
keep in touch with the workings of the German nation 
we must be posted as far as, and as accurately as is 
possible not only as to their methods of thinking with 
regard to war, i. e., their intentions, but also as to their 
inventions. The only way of doing this makes a knowl- 
edge of German a prerequisite. Once a state of war is 
reached the demand for those speaking the language 
of both allies and enemy reaches a maximum; expert 
linguists are in demand in both the civil and military 
branches of the government. Even those not expert 
are often pressed into service. During the late con- 
flict it was not the least of our government’s worries 
to find a sufficient number of American citizens equip- 
ped with an ability to use German. Even today the 
War Department is seeking men capable of using this 
and other foreign languages. 

In the times of peace and friendship the teaching of 
foreign languages serves not only as a bond to cement 
the friendship and prolong the peace between the na- 
tions but also to produce that group of citizenry able 
to gauge the pulse of this friendship. 

The practical advantages derived from language 
study are too extensive and varied to enumerate. Each 
individual might find different utilitarian purposes to 
which to devote the ability thus attained. But lan- 
guage study yields a sweeter and more precious fruit. 
It carries one above the sordid fields of commerce and 
battle into the empyrean realm of the spirit. The say- 
ing that he who knows two languages has two souls 
has become a common-place. 

That German literature stands high among the lit- 
eratures of the world is universally admitted. In the 
fields of religion, philosophy, literature and music 
there have arisen from the German people geniuses 
who have become world characters. Luther, Kant, 
Goethe, Beethoven belong, not to Germany alone, but 
to all the nations. For those who strive after the 
higher things of life German literature contains treas- 
ures of limitless value. Nor can any one lay claim to 
being truly cultured, without at least being acquainted, 
directly or indirectly, with the products of German 
thought and art. 

True one may be able to gain this acquaintance 
through lectures, translations and other such methods. 
But let it be remembered that translations are after all 
long in the making, much that is valuable is never 
translated and all translations must fall short of the 


original, if that be a master-piece. Poetry can never 
be translated. 

Not only does the knowledge of German make avail- 
able the cultural productions of the Germans, it 1s 
indispensable to those who desire to drink deeply of 
the products of genius of most other peoples. German 
scholarship and research have amassed funds of in- 
formation concerning the cultural life of the other 
great literary and philosophic nations such as have per- 
haps been gathered by scholars of no other nation. 
These products of German scholarship cannot be dis- 
regarded by any investigator attempting scholarly 
work. Hence it is that our great institutions of liberal 
learning require of all candidates for an advanced 
degree a working knowledge of German. Some of the 
more thorough and advanced colleges even make this 
requirement of all candidates for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. 

The colleges and universities are dependent greatly 
on the high schools for assistance. The elements of a 
foreign language can best be taught to younger pupils. 
Pedagogy recognizes that the young mind, being more 
plastic, is more susceptible to the formation of a new 
speech-consciousness; the youth’s organs of speech, 
being more flexible, adapt themselves more quickly to 
the new sounds. For this reason the study of German 
should be begun in the secondary schools. If our high 
schools are denying their pupils this advantage serious 
thought should immediately be given to this short- 
coming. Each year large numbers of pupils upon 
entering college find themselves handicapped because 
of this fault in the high school curricula and are com- 
pelled to begin a modern language or two in college, 
which late start is a great disadvantage. 

It must be said to the credit of our secondary schools 
that the more progressive ones have already realized 
this situation and are offering instruction in German 
and French. Others are making plans for its intro- 
duction or re-introduction. Prominent among the cities 
which have recently re-introduced German are Wash- 
ington (D.C.), New York and Providence (R.1I.). 
Unless our secondary school graduates come to col- 
lege as well prepared as the similar class of pupils in 
the other states, our colleges cannot be expected to 
turn out men as well trained linguistically as do the 
colleges that have better material with which to work. 
In the past the high schools of the State, like those of 
the South in general, have stood far behind those of 
the rest of the country in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, but a new day has dawned for us. The near 
future will witness a more extensive and intensive 
teaching of the modern languages to meet the new 
demands caused by America’s abandoning her isola- 
tion and entering into the citizenship of nations. 
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The above are in brief a few of the reasons why 
German is taught and studied in our schools and col- 
leges, the reason why the study of German has sur- 
‘vived the war and is again advancing to the position it 
held in pre-war days. Its re-introduction into the 
schools that allowed it to lapse during the war, and the 
growth of the number of students in those institu- 
tions where the classes were small during the period of 
hostilities are proceeding steadily and naturally. This 


process is bound to continue until normal conditions 
are again established, for, after all, we are studying 
German for the same reason the English and French 
are studying it, and for the same reason the Germans 
are studying English and French, because we, like 
all enlightened people, realize that the knowledge of 
the languages and literatures of the great nations of 
the earth possess advantages which we are unable 
and unwilling to forego. 


THE HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 


By L. E. HEINMILLER, Ph.D. 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


partments are under the direct control of the 

head of department. In others one teacher is often 
designated as “teacher in charge” or head teacher. In 
any school employing any number of teachers who de- 
vote their time to teaching the same subject some sys- 
tem or other is worked out to give to one of them the 
responsibility or directing that department. So we 
find some schools electing a “chairman” who serves as 
head for a year, the office passing around among the 
various teachers of the department from year to year. 
Whatever the plan it is a wise administrative policy to 
centralize the direction and supervision of the depart- 
ment. In the larger high schools it is imperative as 
the principal is unable to assume direct charge of any 
department. However, this must not be construed to 
mean that the principal relinquishes entirely his control 
over the department, rather it is a dual responsibility. 
A diagram will show clearly the relationship of both 
principal and head of department to any department 
in the school. 


| N most of our larger high schools the various de- 


Head of Dept. 


Pedagogical 
Supervigory 


Administratiye 
Principal 


The three main duties of principal and head of de- 
partment are pedagogic, supervisory and administra- 
tive. A glance at the diagram shows that the head of 
department is responsible largely for the pedagogical, 
mainly for the supervisory and to some extent the ad- 
ministrative policies of his department. The prince’ 
pal’s responsibility is in inverse proportion; his main 
duty toward the department is administrative, some- 
what supervisory and slightly pedagogical. Thus it is 


that while both exercise the same functions in relation 
to the department, the proportion is different. 

It is not our purpose to sketch in detail the work of 
the princtpal. It is sufficient to say that his entire 
energy is devoted toward correlation of all the depart- 
ments of the school in order to develop a harmonious 
enitity. On the other hand, the head of department 
is directly responsible for the work of his department, 
and it is our intention to set forth in detail his duties 
under the three heads indicated. 

On the pedagogic side the head of department is 
first of all responsible for the maintenance of high 
standards of teaching. He must be able to determine 
the weakness of any teacher in his department 
in giving instruction and suggest remedies for 
the improvement of such a teacher. This is para- 
mount. There is considerable of poor teaching in our 
high schools and no department is an exception. But 
the head of department has to do the best with the 
teachers assigned him and his primary duty is to see 
that the teachers work effectively. 

The head of department must also determine the 
content of the course of study. In some states this is 
set by the State Department of Education. In others 
it is left to the discretion of the local school authori- 
ties. In either case there is often a number of options 
allowed and these are the direct concern of the head 
of department. If he has charge of determining the 
course of study, he should see that it correlates with 
life conditions. 

Having determined the content of the course of 
study, the head of department must organize the 
work so that uniform progress is made in all classes 
under his control. To accomplish this he must set 
before his teachers a definite syllabus of the work to 
be covered. It is well if this be rather definite. There 
can well be divisions of the work into terms or even 
months. Uniform progress will assure proper emphasis 
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on all topics equally rather than the too prevalent 
stressing of the teacher's hobby and consequent neglect 
of all else. 

Drills and reviews should be planned to take place 
at frequent intervals. Many schools hold them 
monthly, others quarterly and still others at six-week 
intervals. Whatever plan is deemed advisable should 
be determined and a rigid holding to the plan insisted 
upon. The results and reports of such reviews should 
be filed with the head of department and serve as a 
source of much information regarding the progress of 
the various classes as well as the department as a 
whole. 

The head of department must be an authority in 
teaching methods. If a teacher fails to secure proper 
results from using a certain method, the head of de- 
partment should be able to suggest another. Or should 
the method in use be thought desirable by the head, he 
must be able to give a model lesson for the teacher, 
using that method and pointing out to the teacher pos- 
sibilities of improving her technique in its use. In this 
respect the head of department must be supreme, for 
unless he knows the methods available and is able to 
utilize them he will not be able to secure the most from 
his teachers or department. 

Largely through his power to direct teachers in 
methods is he able to inspire and develop them. But it 
is self-evident that he cannot go far toward such in- 
spiration or development unless he himself is master 
of his field. It also implies that he must have a strong 
professional spirit, a power to lead and be a tower of 
strength in his department. 

The supervisory work of the head of department 
is of great importance. It is here that he comes in 
contact with his teachers and the school directly. It is 
the more intimate relationship work that needs the ut- 
most tact at his command. His duties include the mak- 
ing of teachers, programs and assigning them to classes 
for which they are best fitted; selecting text-books for 
various classes; arranging to have weak pupils fol- 
lowed up and given individual help; securing adequate 
supplies and equipment so that his teachers are not 
handicapped and various other duties that we shall 
speak of in detail. 

As the principal must correlate the work of all the 
departments to secure a harmoniously working school, 
so the head of department must secure correlation be- 
tween his department and other departments. This 
can be done by showing the teachers in his department 
how to correlate. Once shown the way it is compara- 
tively easy for the algebra teacher, for example, to 
correlate her work with various shop problems. In the 
same way nearly every phase of the work in one de- 


partment can be correlated with the work of some 
other department. Holding combined meetings of two 
departments to discover possible points of correlation 
will go far toward fostering a spirit of codperation. 

The measuring of results obtained by each teacher 
and the department as a whole is another duty of the 
head of department. In many systems the success or 
failure of a teacher depends on results obtained. Nat- 
urally the head desires his department to rank high 
among the other departments of the school. Recent 
experimentation has shown the usefulness of the 
various standard tests and scales in determin- 
ing the ranking of pupils: and classes. Tests are 
available for nearly every branch of high school 
work and there is no reason why they should 
not be used extensively. A report of such tests should 
show (1) the number of failures, (2) classes that are 
presenting the greatest difficulty and (3) classes that 
offer opportunity for supplementary work. With such 
a report before him the head of department is in a 
position to take such steps as are necessary to secure 
teaching results in his department. 

Departmental conferences will increase the efficiency 
of any department. The progressive head of depart- 
ment will utilize this means to stimulate interest and 
keep the morale of the department high by making it 
the place where each teacher shall have an opportunity 
to contribute to the welfare of the department. 

The third division of the duties of the head of de- 
partment is that of administration. Here the princi- 
pal of the school is supreme and there is seemingly 
but little for the head to do. However, there is some 
necessary administrative work he can do and thus re- 
lieve the principal from the heavy strain of his work. 
For his own department he can make out the program ; 
he can codperate in conducting assemblies; he can, 
under the direction of the principal, organize fire drills 
and attend to many routine activities. He will be re- 
sponsible for the discipline in his department, sending 
to the principal such cases as are manifestly beyond 
his authority to settle. 

Many schools may be carrying on experiments that 
promise very much. Ordinarily the principal is able 
to visit other schools and while he may be able to bring 
back much of the work being done, yet it is much bet- 
ter if the head of department could conduct special 
investigations of the experiments carried on in other 
schools that have a bearing on his work. At the same 
time the head of department should be in a position 
to carry on in his department experiments that may 
assist in better teaching. 

We spoke before of the advisability of correlation 
bewteen departments. Such correlation often produces 
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conditions needing administrative powers to correct. 
The head of Department should be empowered to 
make such necessary adjustments with the least in- 


terference to the work of the school as a whole. In 
such cases it is likely that the head of department will 
act with the advice and consent of the principal. 


THE HISTORY TEACHER AND HIS WORK 


(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 


By MARY EMILY CLARK 
Cecilton, Md. 


UDGING from my own experience the topical 

method of study is best. By topical I mean the 

selection of a number of important topics in the 
history of the nation and the elaboration of these by the 
different kinds of reading cited above.'! I prefer this 
method because the child should make a more intensive 
study of the really live issues in the history of his coun- 
try than is possible with the text alone. I believe 
most emphatically in having a good text as an outline. 
From it the student can get a general view of our his- 
tory, as a whole, and it is undoubtedly valuable to be 
able to look through a subject with clear vision ; but he 
must go more deeply into many topics if he would see 
the real causes of our progress, how we have “come 
to be” what we are, and why he should exert his ut- 
most powers to become an efficient citizen. 

In choosing these topics little attention need be paid 
to wars, except to let pupils have an understanding of 
their causes and results—what their place is in the 
general scheme of things, and their bearing upon prog- 
ress. Though details of battles are fascinating, one 
should not waste the time of the class in this way. 
When I first began teaching, I used Dodge’s “Bird’s 
Eye View” extensively, having each pupil master at 
least one battle, be able to diagram it and explain the 
movements from the blackboard—sheer waste of time! 

After the period of exploration and settlement, the 
topics should be divided among : 

1. Industrial and economic questions affecting us all. 

2. Government training for citizenship. 

3. Those foreshadowing the present, for proper 
understanding of the present. 

4. Foreign policy, which determines our world rela- 
tionships. 

5. Local history, state, county, town. 

Emphasis should be placed upon 1 and 3, as they 
include the others. 

Since the school year contains only about thirty-six 
weeks, and since we cannot count on all of these, I 
should say that eighteen topics (five recitations per 
week) studied intensively are enough for one year. 
Without the text, twice as many might be undertaken, 


*See October number of the ScHoot JourNAt. 


but the result would be a broken continuity, which 
the use of the text prevents. 


One topic should deal with conditions in Europe 
before the great Columbus—social, religious, politi- 
cal conditions—and their influence upon exploration. 
Another topic, or perhaps topics, should concern the 
state in which the pupil lives. If it be one of the origi- 
nal thirteen, as Maryland is, one topic may be devoted 
to its early~history, settlement, colonial period, etc., 
and another to its later history. Other topics should 
treat of the growth of the political system, territorial 
expansion, rise of industries, commercial development, 
and the settlement of the West. A study of “past poli- 
tics” is necesssary to enable the voter to make a sound 
judgment on matters of voting. How can he under- 
stand the situation of today, unless he has learned how 
parties were formed originally, and how they have 
developed in the years since then? How can he under- 
stand the Constitution unless he know something of its 
actual working? Much might be eliminated that has 
no bearing upon modern conditions, and so time be 
gained for understanding present problems and issues 
through study of events that preceded and led up to 
them—problems such as well-managed cities, good 
roads, efficient schools, honest ballot, capable voters. 
clean local government.? 


In selecting the books, especially for the required 
reading, the time element, the purpose of the reading, 
and the suitability of the books for the class should all 
be considered. The best plan is to go over the supply 
on hand before the school year begins, noting just 
what can be used for the topics, and making a list for 
future acquisition. Although the greater part of the 
reading should not be for information, the amount re- 
quired should be carefully provided for by procuring 
duplicates, at least one book for. every two children; 
and for each topic, where applicable, one of each kind 
of reading, ranging from standard general work to 
local history. The child will make his bibliography for 
each topic; even when all books are not available, he 
can work up the bibliography. 


*Cf. Education, April, 1914, p. 499. 
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After the teacher has completed his investigation of 
resources and planning of topics, in order to avoid 
waste of time, he may as well plan the readings and 
post them several weeks ahead. If possible, he should 
arrange these books upon a reserve shelf in the history 
room, especially if this is the study room as well. If 
there are not enough copies of any one book, some 
adjustment of study hours must be made. It is advis- 
able in some cases to appoint certain study hours as 
reading periods.* When there is enough material, one 
may assign several readings, one required, and others 
optional. Questions or problems given with the read- 
ings will produce better results. Kendall’s Source 
Book of English History used in this way is a type of 
book that proves helpful. The more enthusiastic 
members of the class will do some independent search- 
ing for themselves, and occasionally will bring to light 
a much wanted book from a home book-case. This 
should be encouraged. 


The treatment of the topic may vary; some are 
assigned to the whole class, others to individuals for 
special investigation. The daily problems to be solved 
in the class period must come first. In grade or in 
high school work it is generally advisable to cite pupils 
to definite book and page, often with definite questions, 
as I have stated above. This saves time and dis- 
couragement for the student. This daily problem 
should have some explanation as to its nature, whether 
outline or suggestions. It is not wise, however, to 
make too full an outline. 


A second kind of problem is that which requires 
several days for solution. In studying the causes of 
the Revolution, the first day may be taken up with a 
survey of the whole movement, the teacher indicating 
the significant factors, thus opening the way for the 
more intensive work that will be made in subsequent 
assignments. Or the problem may be given in the 
form of questions. 


The third kind of problem is that which is placed 
before the class early in the course, and which cannot 
be completely solved until towards its close. The pur- 
pose of such a problem is to direct the attention of the 
student throughout a given course to certain conclu- 
sions that are to be reached at the end, and then assist 
him to take definite steps towards reaching those con- 
clusions as the work proceeds. As an instance, the 
inevitable conflict between the North and South may be 
treated in this way. 

Every day’s lesson should contribute to the general 
plan, and the teacher should see that the class is car- 


*Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 341. 


ried forward towards a definite point.‘ The pupils 
can see their progress more clearly with the aid of an as- 
signment book in which they keep a full record of their 
readings, name of author, title of book, etc.5 

The high school age is the period of forming ideals, 
and one can not give too much care and attention to 
reading. Books should be such as can be read with 
interest and clear understanding. Many of the stand- 
ard works are too big, and not much more than titles, 
and authors need be noted. It is better to have a small 
number of “readable and read” books than a large 
number untouched.® 

Having a small number of assignments will enable 
the instructor to hold the student to a definite line 
of work. He can make use of the oral quiz in the 
reading reports in quite a practicable and satisfactory 
way. 

If the teacher makes a record each year of avail- 
able books which are useful in classes, he will be 
saved much trouble. Sometimes he can secure books 
from private libraries. (Of course he uses his own 
books.) It is wise to keep one’s list of references on 
cards sorted chronologically. In some such way a 
very accurate knowledge can be kept of the material 
at one’s disposal, and if the teacher resigns, he can 
bequeath his lists to a necessarily very grateful suc- 
cessor. 

One may be discouraged at the amount of matter 
forgotten by pupils; but one can at least hope that they 
will acquire a minimum of knowledge and a maximum 
of skill in handling the subject, and that at last they 
will see its place in the universal scheme. With the 
right amount of additional reading these hopes will 
come nearer to realization. 

Let us take up first the study of the sources, which, 
even to the experienced teacher, present many difficul- 
ties. \With proper planning, however, they may be 
made most profitable. The teacher must look over 
the field of work to be covered and select his sources. 
This calls for discretion. Many sources may be made 
clear to the student, yet may be extremely dull for him 
and lead him to detest this sort of work. When the 
sources have been duly selected the child must get into 
the habit of asking about each one: 

1. Was the writer in a position to know the truth? 

2. Was he capable of accurate observation ? 

3. Can he be trusted to tell the fuli unbiased truth? 

This practice may be begun by class discussion and 
continued until the pupils understand. Some sources 
~*Cf. Proceedings, 1915, Asso. Hist. Teachers of Middle 
States and Md., p. 27. 


* Cf. Johnson, Teaching of History, p. 343. 
* Cf. History Teachers’ Magazine, February, 1916, p. 54. 
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may be read merely to arouse interest and enthusiasm. 
The account of a witch trial and the Boston Tea Party 
seldom fail to do this. A use ul method is to assign 
source extracts of considerable length for rapid read- 
ing. Proof that these have been read may consist of 
a brief written paper, and the ability to give the sub- 
stance orally. I have frequently made such an as- 
signment from Hart’s Source Readers. The student 
in question would be permitted to use his outline, but 
from it would give a good oral account of customs, 
etc., which he had gathered from reading the sources. 
At times a detailed study of a limitec extract may 
prove more profitable. 

When questions to be answered from the sources 
are given to the class for the first time, a part of the 
recitation period should be used to show the pupils 
how to answer a question. Personally, I have found 
this method of assigning questions the most practical 
method of dealing with sources. Another practical 
way is to take both sides of a question, and try to 
establish the truth. After some study of the sources, 
the student may be given a list for written treatment, 
allowing him some scope for using his own judgment. 
Written tests on sources, particularly the informational 
sources, are very helpful. . 

A critical definite examination of this kind will 
cause a better understanding of how history is made; 
it will bring a realization of the truth that people and 
events of by-gone days are not fiction. As I have 
said before, discretion must be used in choosing the 
sources, and none should be assigned without an object 
in view, whether informational or illustrative. My 
experience is that it is wiser to have a child memorize 
a few clauses of Magna Charta than have him puzzle 
out the whole thing; while the account of Harvard 
College, in the Old South Leaflets, is simply madden- 
ing to the average high school youth, though an 
occasional pupil wiil take interest in working it out 
with the aid of skillful questions. On the other hand, 
books of travel, journals, and personal letters awaken 
much interest, giving as they do, the personal, human 
touch to history. Few children dislike Franklin’s 
Autobiography, Lincoin’s speeches, Columbus’ Jour- 
nal, the Cabot letters, etc. 

In studying the standard works which are to fill 
gaps in the text—that is, reading for information— 
assignments of so many pages should be required of 
the whole class, per lesson, or per week, as one pre- 
fers. A record may be kept in outline form in the 
notebook, and a report be made when called for; or, 
the notes may be handed in, or, better, the class may 
be quizzed upon the assignment. 

Biography may be apportioned to individuals, 


reported in class and the class be held responsible for 
certain points about each character, for instance, his 
place in history, and the causes for it; if an inventor, 
the invention, with date. If an excursion be made 
to the home of the man in question, the pupils should 
note certain points mentioned to them before hand. 

300ks of travel serve rather for interest and illustra- 
tion than for information. It is well to suggest some 
fine paragraphs, perhaps by reading in class, and in- 
terested pupils will read further. Books describing 
periods give both information and illustration. They 
are more concrete and full of details than the text, 
therefore more satisfying to the mind. 

Historical novels, plays and poetry are largely for 
illustration but sometimes serve to force home a point 
wher other books fail, especially if the inaccuracies 
of the author are noted and corrected. Illustrative 
material leaves a more permanent impression, just 
as a picture will remain in the mind when the words are 
forgotten. 


Every school should have at least one magazine and 
as many more as it can afford. The daily papers and 
county paper may be added. Various magazines issue 
lists of questions for the study of current events 
through the pages of the magazine. They also give 
special subscription rates. If the members of the 
class can afford individual copies, so much the better. 
The magazine gives a summary, and is therefore bet- 
ter than the daily paper. Detailed study of the cur- 
rent events gives the student greater interest in his- 
tory; shows him how it is being made today; gives 
him a subject for conversation more worth-while than 
gossip; furnishes an up-to-date vocabulary and a lik- 
ing for more serious reading; develops “intellectual 
honesty” on the part of the future voter; helps the 
student to understand and wish to solve the problems 
of the day.7 We use the Outlook, Independent, 
Youth’s Companion, Current Events and St. Nicholas. 
We have not the money for individual copies. 


This year with Channing’s Students’ History as a 
guide we have been using the topical method. The 
pupils have been held strictly accountable for the 
text, and for some lessons we had nothing but the 
text; for others we had reviews or summaries of 
periods, while at regular intervals we dropped the 
text for topical study alone. Many children do not 
like history at all, and must be urged to study it. 
When asked to do reading in addition to the text, they 
grumble and complain that they have no time, or that 
the books are dry, that the study of history has no 
value, anyway. By dropping the text for certain 


* Cf. History Teachers’ Magazine, January, 1914, p. 4. 
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periods, we eliminate the time complaint; by careful 
selection of references, the dry complaint; by study 
of newspaper articles or similar matter, the idea that 
history is of no value. Even if the student cannot be 
brought to see the dependence of present and future 
conditions upon the past, he can see plainly for him- 
self his own ignorance of many historical allusions 
which he would prefer to understand. I select my 
reading carefully, assigning definite pages with a 
definite problem, thus insuring interest and avoiding 
waste of time; while by taking up in class certain 
newspaper articles, and giving others for work outside 
class, I try to teach that there is a very practical 
value in knowing history. 

We have not had all the books we want for the 


work. Our library lacks the standard histories it 
should have; but we add to it whenever we can, and 
friends of the school have given us several hundred 
volumes. Some of our children have discovered good 
books in their homes, and they are not apt to investi- 
gate shelves of solid reading without some stimulus. 
In this case both pride of ownership and skill in the 
search for books aided us. 

At the close of a week or so devoted to any one 
topic we have a general summary and class discussion, 
several being given opportunity to speak at length. 
This may be varied by having a paper written for the 
notebook, and handed in with regular “notebook 
work.” 


(To Be Continued in our December Number) 


THE PLACE OF DATES IN THE HISTORY RECITATIONS 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 
Berkeley, California 


ATES are the bugbear of history. How many 
times have pupils been heard to exclaim: “Oh 
if it were not for the dates history would be 

interesting and easy.” And, after an untold number 
had complained for a considerable time, the pendulum 
swung to the other side, until now the least possible 
number of dates are administered to the pupils, and 
those very carefully for fear uf offense. Teachers of 
history themselves have been guilty—if that is an 
appropriate term—of helping to carry out this scheme 
sut the extreme has 
already been reached and it is now high time to strike 


of the suppression of dates. 


a happy medium. 

Suppose, for example, that the average high school 
student in American history is asked to give a date 
of some event, chosen at random. Outside of 1492, 
1776, and a few others—in most cases not even as 
many as ten—the pupil is sadly deficient. Can or 
should a true American, graduating from a present- 
day high school, be proud of the fact the he can not 
give more than a dozen dates in American history? 
Ought the history teacher to congratulate herself on 
the fact that she has taught history when her pupils 
can not give the exact time of a definite and important 
occurrence in American history? The answer is self- 
evident. 

“But what dates should be taught and how?” asks 
the interested teacher of history. “Should dates be 
taught as dates per se’? Surely they can not be of impor- 
tance of themselves and detached.” It is upon this 
point that the whole. question turns, for until dates are 
presented correctly and wisely there will always be 
rebellion against these mis-taught facts. 


Let us think for a moment of a typical high school 
class in history with an open-minded teacher ready to 
profit by suggestions along the line of teaching dates 
in connection with the subject. Her great question is 
what dates should be taught and how can they be 
given so that the pupils will not lose interest in the 
work or feel that the learning of history has become a 
burden. In a word, how can the pupils be taught to 
think time? 

In working out some plan the American history 
teacher must first of all bring herself to think of 
world history as a whole—for presumably the pupils 
have all had Ancient, Medieval, and Modern courses. 
If necessary, the class at the beginning of the year 
should be given a few lectures by the teacher upon 
the world of pre-historic times, dealing especially with 
the pre-history of the Western Hemisphere.' All 
of this should be connected if possible to the pre- 
historic times of Europe and the islands of the sea. 
The pupils will find this interesting, and will at the 
same time get a foundation for thinking time by seeing 
something of how old the world may be. 


*In most of the high school classes in history this is not 
done, and for the benefit of the teacher desiring to follow this 
plan a short list of works in English are here given: 

Anderson, R. E.—Extinct Civilizations of the West, Apple- 
ton, 1904. 

Arnold and Frost—An American Egypt, London, 1909. 

Bancroft, H. H.—Native Races of the Pacific States, 1874-6, 
Vol. 1-5, passim. 

Barton, B. S—Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America, 
Phil., 1798. 

Baldwin, J. D—-Ancient America, Harpers. 1871. 

Bowditch, C. P.—Me-xican and Central American Antiquities, 
Bur. of Amer. Ethnol., Bull. No. 28. 

Brinton, D. G—Myths of the New World, New York, 1876 
(new edition). 
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After such an introduction to American history one 
is prepared to review very hurriedly the periods of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern history. This may be 
done by the teacher in the time covered by a few recita- 
tions. Perhaps the first week may be taken up in this 
way, and at the beginning of the second week of school 
the class should be ready to take up the conditions in 
Europe which led to the era of colonization. Now 
the first dates to be remembered may be introduced, 
beginning with 1492. Let the pupils think of the period 
of colonial expansion as a whole and fix its place in his- 
tory. The teacher then may bring out other important 
dates as she thinks best. 

After taking up colonization in general in the West- 
ern Hemisphere the teacher may concentrate her 
efforts upon the teaching of colonization in North 
America and the consequent results. It should be 
pointed out that this colonization in North America 
came much later than that in South and Central 
America. To fix this in mind it might be well to point 
out that Mexico was conquered between 1519 and 
1522, and soon after settled, while the Pilgrims did 
not land in North America until some one hundred 
years later. From 1620 to 1776 is a long period, and 
there need be few if any dates given to be remembered 
between these two points. However, when 1776 is 
reached in United States history the pupils should 
seize upon it as a center about which to fix certain 
facts of importance. Here is another good opportunity 
to think time. The teacher should point out that two 
years before 1776, the First Continental Congress 
met, followed the next year, in 1775, by the Second 
Continental Congress which declared war upon Eng- 
land the same date. With the beginning of the conflict 
the pupils should naturally connect its end in 1783. 
From 1777 to 1781, the movement for the Articles of 
Confederation was under way. With their taking 


Catlin, G—ZJndians of North America, 2 Vols., 1866 (tenth 
edition). 

Deniker, J—T7he Races of Man, London, 1900. 

Enock, C. R—The Secret of the Pacific, Scribners, 1912. 

Holmes, W. H.—Handbook of Mexican Indians, Bur. of 
Amer. Ethnol., 1907-1910. 

Kingsborough—Antiguitics of Mexico, 9 Vols, London, 
1831-48. 

Lowery, W.—Spanish Settlements, 1513-1561, pages 1-78, 
1901. 

McGee, W. J., and Thomas. Cyrus—/’rehistoric North Amer- 
ica, 1905. 

Markham, C. R.—The Incas of Peru, 1912. 

Nadaillac, J. F. A—-Prehistoric America, New York, 1895. 

Squire, E. G.—Aboriginal Monuments, Smithsonian Contri- 
butions, Vol. 2. 

Wilson, Daniel—The Lost Atlantis and Other Ethnographic 
Studies, Edinburgh, 1892. 

Winsor, J.—Narrative and Critical History, Vol. I, pp. 133- 
436, Pub. 1889. 

Wissler, Clark—The American Indian, an Introduction to the 
Anthropology of the New World,” New York, 1917. 


effect in 1781 the pupils will be naturally led to think 
of the real foundation of the United States govern- 
ment under the Constitution brought about as the 
outgrowth of many causes and by the deliberations 
in the Mount Vernon Convention (1785), the Anna- 
polis Convention (1786), and the Philadelphia Con- 
vention (1787). As a result a new government was 
formed, with George Washington taking office as the 
first president of the United States in 1789. 

Having now arrived at Washington’s administra- 
tion a new scheme as an aid in remembering and pre- 
senting dates may be introduced. The teacher should 
tell the pupils to imagine a ladder, illustrating it at 
the same time upon the blackboard. Upon the first 
and bottom rung of this the teacher places the name 
“Washington” with the dates 1789 and 1797 after it. 
Thus is begun the foundation of an imaginary lad- 
der with rungs upon it representing the various presi- 
dential terms through which the United States has 
climbed to its present prominence. This, upon first 
thought, involves the teaching of United States history 
by the old method of administrations instead of by the 
present approved plan of taking up various move- 
ments. And so it would be unless the teacher is very 
careful. She must show the pupils that this ladder is 
to form the background of United States history; in 
other words it is to be used as a road guide to help 
the pupils to locate themselves at any time in their 
study of history. Whetiever a date is mentioned, if 
they know these periods, i. e., the various presidential 
administrations, they are enabled to locate in their 
minds on this imaginary ladder and tius fix it in rela- 
tion to something which they already know. Dates, it 
must be constantly remembered by both teacher and 
pupils, are of no use unless they are attached or “hooked 
up’’—an appropriate term in this case—with something 
definite and concrete. All dates should be mile-stones, 
as it were, to enable all who follow them to find them- 
seves instantly. Only to this extent are they of value. 


Keeping this in mind then, the teacher, after having 
informed the pupils that the ladder is a_ sort of 
traveler's guide to all who journey over the path of 
history, continues the approved method of teaching 
movements. Expansion, currency, internal improve- 
ments, foreign relations, etc., may now be considered 
as a whole, and if the instructor thinks best, the begin- 
ning and the end of each period, in so far as they can 
be determined and are of value to know, may be fixed 
by dates which the pupils should remember. This 
naturally seems like a great task in that the study of his- 
tory is made more difficult for the pupils. But as long 
as the teacher and pupils are afraid of difficult things, 


(Continued on page 162) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Setectep Stories FRoM Kiptinc. By Wm. Lyon Phelps. Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company, Garden City, N. Y., and 
Toronto. Price $1.25. 

The book is issued in response to a long existing 
demand for a one-volume collection of Kipling’s prose 
that is characteristic of his many-sided genius. Each 
story included is Kipling at his best and most readers 
will find their “favorite” story in the book. While 
published principally for school and college use, it 
is at the same time something of a publishing event 
in Kipling books, because this is perhaps the first 
time that a one-volume prose selection has been made 
from the whole of Mr. Kipling’s work. 

The editor is Professor Phelps, of Yale, whose 
reputation as a teacher and critic is such that no 
comment seems to be necessary about his eminent 
fitness for editing this volume.—E. W. K. 


Teacuinc GeocrRapHy By Prosptems. By E. Ehrlink Smith. 
Doubleday, Page and Company. Garden City, N. Y., and 
Toronton, 1921, xix, 306 p. front, plates. 

This interesting book presents in an attractive and 
readable fashion the principles which are involved 
in teaching the important subject of geography by 
the problem and the project methods. Concrete and 
actual examples of teaching the subject according to 
these principles fill the book, which also contains 
carefully selected lists of reference books and other 
useful materials which are required to supplement 
the text. 

The volume represents the fruits of careful work 
done in geography in the Richmond City Schools. 
The author of the book has been connected with the 
city school system of Richmond for several years 
and the problems which are discussed are actual 
problems which were studied and solved there. 

The book is designed primarily for teachers of 
geography, but it has pedagogical value also, especially 
its treatment of fundamental principles of teaching. 


The ideas and principles treated in the book are the 


result of observation and successful teaching. <A 


careful study of this volume will assist any thought- 

ful teacher in stimulating an interest in the study 

of geography. It should be in the hands of all teachers 
of the subject. 

Chapters on best practice, the new geography, the 
new type of presentation, projects and problems 
and illustrative problems, are particularly helpful.— 
E. W. K. 

An IntRopUCTION To THE PRoBLEM oF GovERNMENT. By W. 
W. Willoughby and Lindsay Rogers. Doubleday, Page 
and Company. Garden City, N. Y., and Toronto, 1921. 
Price $3. 

This book represents a newer type of presenta- 
tion of comparative government. If the student of 
political science is to understand problems of con- 
stitutional and popular government, his knowledge 
will be acquired more readily if the greatest emphasis 
is placed upon the “principles behind the facts.” This 
the present book does, using the details of govern- 
mental organization only for concrete illustration of 
the principles. 

The authors are prominent teachers. Dr. Wil- 
loughby is Professor of Political Science in the Johns 
Hopkins University, and Dr. Rogers is Associate 
Professor of Politics at Columbia University.— 


E. W. K. 


Books RECEIVED 
PrincipLes OF BooKKEEPING. By George W. Miner and Fay- 
ette H. Elwell, A.B., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting, 
University of Wisconsin, Ginn and Company. Boston. 


Lessons 1N Cookery—Foop Economy—Book One. By Fran- 
ces Elizabeth Stewart, Instructor in Home Economics, 
Murray F. Talley High School, Chicago. Rand, McNally 


and Company, Chicago and New York. : 


Principles OF TEACHING IN SeconpARY Epucation. By Her- 
bert H. Foster, Ph.D., Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Chicago, Boston. 


Tue Cloister AND THE Heartu. By Charles Reade. Abridged. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Olive Ely Hart, 
South Philadelphia High School, Philadelphia, Penn. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 


GOVERNMENT AND Potitcs or France. By Edward McChesney 
Sait. Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, University of 
California. World Book Company, New Rork. 


A First Frencn Course. By Louis A. Roux, A.B., Head of 
French Department, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


La Murra Det Rey Farran. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Leland Stanford Junior 
University. World Book Company, New York. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


LATIN TEACHERS’ NOTICE 


OU ARE INVITED to send in ideas on the teach- 

ing of Latin which you may like to pass on to 
others, or to ask questions about your work which you 
may think possible of answer. Good suggestions will be 
printed in the Latin Column as space permits. Ques- 
tions will be handled confidentially and answered 
promptly. Address G. A. Harrer, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


LATIN USED TODAY 


PERSON who has a reasonably good command of 

Latin is often at an advantage over his non-Latin 
brother in reading some of the better magazines and 
periodicals of today. In articles, book-reviews, pages 
of literary gossip, and even in stories, Latin phrases 
and quotations quite frequently appear. To understand 
completely the meaning of a whole sentence or of a 
paragraph, not to say the mearing of the bit of Latin 
used, is oftentimes possible only for the reader who has 
studied his Latin. The points is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing expression noticed in issues of The Literary 
Review during the first part of 1921: vitis adhaerens; 
apologia pro vita sua; non sequitur ; sui generis ; qualitas 
occulta; quorum magna pars fui; homo sapiens; ars 
longa; ego; et al.; bona fide; et cetera; timor Domini; 
sine qua non; dramatis personae; varium et mutabile 
semper; obiter dicta; curriculum vitae ; Vanitas vanita- 
tum, et ominia vanitas; alia; me judice;' summum 
et ultimum opus; infra dig. Where is the man who 
knows no Latin and yet can get the full meaning of the 
paragraphs in which these phrases appeared? High 
school teachers try them in your classes.—G. A. H. 


THE FIFTH BOOK OF HORACE’S ODES 


T HAS BEEN SUPPOSED ever since the first cen- 

tury that Horace published only four books of Odes ; 
but last year unexpectedly a fifth book was found ( ?) 
in an old manuscript and published in England by A. 
D. Godley with translations in verse by Rudyard Kip- 
ling and C. L. Graves. The preface sets forth some of 
the difficulties met by scholars in interpreting the new 
work. Even the venerable Tomirotius on one point 
admitted that he could “neque caput rei neque caudam 
facere.” The whole thing is of course a tour de force, 
illustrating the interest of cultured Englishmen in their 
Latin, and the fun even they get out of it—G. A. H. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ COLUMN 


STATE COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


HE MEETING of the North Carolina State 

Council of English Teachers at the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, last March, served 
to bring together from various sections of the state 
over seventy-five teachers of English in the high schools 
and colleges and provided a clearing house for the dis- 
cussion of many of the problems now perplexing the 
the teachers of English in both secondary and 
higher schools. One of the obligations assumed by the 
council was the preparation of a bulletin within the 
coming year which shall deal adequately with the prob- 
lem of minimum requirements in English for gradua- 
tion from the high school, and the future distribution 
of this bulletin to all the schools of the state. It was 
felt by all thase present that this was the most urgent 
need of state teachers at the present time. A special 
committee of seven will prepare this report. 


The following are the officers of the council for the 


‘current year: Miss Rennie Peele, Goldsboro High 


School, president; Prof. C. A. Hibbard, University of 
North Carolina, vice-president; Miss Annie Beam, 
Greensboro High School, secretary and treasurer; 
Prof. R. H. Thornton, North Carolina College for 
Women, reportorial secretary. The members of the 
executive committee are Prof. A. C. Hall, Prof. E. F. 
Shewmake, and Miss Laura Tillett. It was decided by 
the council to affiliate with the National Council of 
English Teachers, and Miss Eleanor Watson, of the 
Salisbury High School, was chosen as delegate to the 
Thanksgiving meeting in Chicago, with Prof. A. C. 
Hall, of N. C. College for Women as alternate.— 
R. H. T. 


COMMITTEE ON MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 
IN ENGLISH 


S A RESULT of the meeting of the Council of 

English Teachers at Greensboro, last March Miss 
Rennie Peele, the new president, has appointed a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the high schools 
and the colleges of the state to draw up minimum 
essentials for the high schools and grade schools. 

Miss Peele announces that the following teachers 
have signified their willingness to serve as members 
of this committee: Professor Leonard Hurley, G. C. 
for Women; Miss Frances Womble, N. C. College for 
Women; Fred Morrison, principal Chapel Hill High 
School; Miss Mary C. Wiley, Winston-Salem High 
School; Miss Mary Loomis Smith, Durham High 
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School, and C. A. Hibbard (chairman) of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

This committe is now at work on their report which 
they are to present at the next annual meeting of the 
council. It seems likely that the report will be simpli- 
fied as much as possible under such general topics as: 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, sentence structure, 
diction, grammar, and manuscript preparation. 

In order that this report may be as representative as 
possible the committee is anxious to hear from all of 
the teachers in the state in grade or high school or col- 
lege. It is their desire to hear from every one interested 
in this problem. Once the report is accepted by the 
council it is hoped that it will be puplished and placed in 
the hands of every teacher of [English in the state. 

The chairman asks THe High Scuoot JouRNAL to 
bespeak communications on this subject from all teach- 
ers interested in the question of minimum essentials in 
English.—C. A. H. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOME PROBLEMS 
IN ALGEBRA 
By W. W. RANKIN 
Agnes Scott College, Georgia 
ERHAPS it is worth while for the student of 
algebra to know the source of some of his trou- 
bles. What seems “dry” and uninteresting might 
be appreciated if presented in its proper historical 
setting. Not long after he begins to study algebra 
he will likely meet with the “tank” problems, the 
“labor” problems and many other puzzle problems. 
He finds these problems carefully phrased in the lan- 
guage of practical mathematics. However, a study of 
the original problems and the fanciful way in which 
they were stated will reveal the fact that they were 
originally intended mostly for puzzles. The present- 
day student of algebra would doubtless work as in- 
dustriously over the so-called practical problems if 
he were told they were puzzle problems that his pre- 
decessors had worked on for the past 1600 years. 

The problems given below are selected from a col- 
lection made by Metrodorus about 310 A. D. found in 
Greek Anthology. It is not known how much farther 
back they date. It will not be difficult for the reader 
to trace many of the problems found in the present- 
day algebras back to their original source. He may 
judge for himself as to whether the modern text-book 
writer has improved the problems by leaving off the 
little fanciful touches of rhetoric, found in the original. 

The original problems were solved by rhetorical 
algebra as our symbols, + —,—,-, y, etc., were in- 
troduced many centuries later, about 1540. 


We three Loves stand here pouring out water for 
the bath, sending streams into the fair-flowing tank. 
| on the right, from my long-winged feet, fill it in the 
sixth part of a day; I on the left, from my jar, fill it 
in four hours; and | in the middle, from my bows in 
just half a day. ‘Tell me in what a short time we 
should fill it, pouring water from wings, bows, and 
jar all at once. (Answer 1-11 of a day.) 


This is Polyphemus the brazen Cyclops, and as if 
on him someone made an eye, a mouth, and a hand, 
connecting them with pipes. He looks quite as if 
he were dripping water and seems also to be spouting 
it from his mouth. None of the spouts are irregular ; 
that from his hand when running will fill the cistern 
in three days only, that from his eye in one day, and 
his mouth in two-fifth of a day. Who will tell me the 
time it takes when all three are running? (Answer 
6-23 of a day.) 


Brick-makers, | am in a great hurry to erect this 
house. ‘To-day is cloudless and | do not require many 
more bricks, but 1 have all | want but three hundred. 
Thou alone in one day couldst make as many, but thy 
son left off working when he had finished two hun- 
dred, and thy son-in-law when he had made two hun- 
dred and fifty. Working all together, in how many 
days can you make these? (Answer—2-5 of a day.) 


Diodorus, great glory of dial-makers, tell me the 
hour since when the golden wheels of the sun leapt up 
from the east to the pole. Four times three-fifths of 
the distance he has traversed remain until he sinks to 
the western sea. (Answer 3 and 9-17 had passed, and 
8 and 8-17 remained.) 


Cypris thus addressed Love, who was looking down- 
cast: “How my child, hath sorrow fallen on thee?” 
And he answered: “The Muses stole and divided among 
themselves, in different proportions, the apples I was 
bringing from Helicon, snatching them from my bosom. 
Clio got the fifth part, Euterpe the twelfth, but divine 
Thalia the eighth. Melpomene carried off the twen- 
tieth part, and Terpsichore the fourth, and Erato the 
seventh; Polyhymnia robbed me of thirty apples, and 
Urania of a hundred and twenty, and Calliope went 
off with a load of three hundred apples. So I came to 
thee with lighter hands, bringing these fifty apples 
that the goddesses left me. (Answer—Love had 


3,360 apples. ) 


Make me a crown weighing sixty minae, mixing 
gold and brass and with them tin and much-wrought 
iron. Let the gold and the bronze together form two- 
thirds, the gold and the tin together three-fourths, and 
the gold and iron three-fifths. Tell me how much gold 
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you must put in, how much brass, how much tin, and 
how much iron, so as to make the whole crown weigh 
sixty minae. (Answer: Gold 30%, brass 9%, tin 
1414, iron 5%.) 


Arise Work-women it is past dawn; a fifth part of 
three-eighths of what remains is gone by. (Answer 
36-45 of an hour had gone by.) 


A give me ten minas and I become three times as 
much as you. B and if I get the same from you I am 
five times as much as you. (Answer—A == 15 5-7 


B = 18 4-7.) 


DEVELOPING SCHOOL SPIRIT AND 
CORRECT ATTITUDE AT 
TARBORO 
By JOHN M. SHIELDS 


HE TARBORO Graded School is giving every 
encouragement to scholastic achievement, but 
it is placing even more emphasis upon the 
development of school spirit and correct attitudes. 
The school believes that by stimulating school spirit 
and proper habits of thought and action on the part 
of the pupils toward their work, conduct, fellow-stu- 
dents, and their teachers, it will lay the surest founda- 
tion for high achievement in scholarship. It believes 
that spirit and principle are primary; knowledge, 
secondary; for the constant presence of spirit and 
principle will inevitably react on the pupil in such a way 
that he will voluntarily acquire whatever knowledge may 
be necessary for his success. On the other hand knowl- 
edge without spirit and principle is worthless. 1 shall 
mention a few of the methods and devices the school is 
using to achieve its objects. 

In order to encourage the right attitude toward the 
habits of punctuality and attendance, the school has 
been giving a half holiday each month to every class 
that has no tardies and not over 244% absences for that 
month. This plan resulted last year in reducing tardies 
from 130 for September to 15 for March. 

A healthy and stimulating rivalry among the grades 
has been developed in various ways. From time to 
time spelling and reading contests have been held. In 
these contests representatives from the primary grades 
were pitted against each other, then similar matches 
were held for the grammar grades, and spelling matches 
were given for the high school classes. A pronouncing 
match between two of the high school grades is now 
under preparation. Practically all of the classes above 
the primary grades have elected class officers and 
adopted mottoes. Several of the grades have their own 
class songs, written by the pupils with the assistance 


of their teachers. These songs are always sung with 
zest and enthusiasm. Whenever the pupils are called 
upon to sell tickets for an athletic contest or some 
entertainment, class rivalry is fostered by offering a 
prize to the banner grade. One section of the second 
grade sold tickets valued at $33.00 for the University 
Glee Club concert, and the ninth grade took in $69.75 
for a local play last month. 

Probably the best plan used to stimulate class and 
school spirit is that of having each class keep written 
records of the creditable and discreditable things done 
by its members. In the credit column are placed such 
items as these: Five pupils get on honor roll for 
month; two pupils make triangular debate; four boys 
enter declamation contest; class raises funds to buy 
picture; member of class voluntarily remains after 
school to do typewriting for teacher. The debit 
column contains entries of this character: Class takes 
little pride in keeping room neat; three pupils failed on 
their work; two pupils were tardy; one pupil threw 
paper on school grounds; seven pupils were punished 
for misconduct. The class making the best record 
under this system will be awarded a prize at the end of 
the year. 


The school uses monthly report forms designed as 
a means of fostering both high scholarship and com- 
mendable attitudes. In lieu of the old-fashioned report 
card indicating the standing of pupils by marks 
separate sheets are used for comments on scholarship 
and conduct. On the scholarship sheet the teacher 
classifies the pupil as “average,” “slightly above aver- 
age,” “considerably above average,” “slightly below 
average” or “considerably below average.” She then 
writes, in space provided below, comments on the 
pupil’s work, pointing out both his strong and weak 
points. The sheet for conduct is used by the teacher 
to commend the pupil for his admirable attitude, school 
loyalty, etc., or to call attention to certain undesirable 
traits and propensities. At the end of each term, 
cards containing the pupil’s actual grades or marks are 
sent out. 

The honor roll form used by the school is also in- 
tended to stimulate the best there is in the pupil. 
Scholarship, attendance, and punctuality are not made 
the sole requisites for getting on the roll of honor. It 
is the policy of the Tarboro Schools to “give honor 
to whom honor is due” and to recognize the merits of 
pupils who do their best. In keeping with this policy, 
pupils who manifest outstanding qualities, whether 
of scholarship, leadership, or school loyalty, are rec- 
ommended for the honor roll. The following are 
typical examples: Mary Denson-—high scholarship, 
perfect attendance and punctuality, commendable atti- 
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tude, loyalty to class and school. James Dawson— 
manly conduct, dependability, earnest effort, outstand- 
ing leadership in various school activities. 


In order to foster and express sentiments of loyalty 
and love for the school, the pupils were recently urged 
to write a school song. A prize of $5.00 was offered. 
Two boys in the ninth grade won the prize by sub- 
mitting a highly commendable song entitled, “The 
Blue and the Gold.” 


Individual initiative is encouraged and stimulated 
at all times. To this end the senior class has been given 
the privilege of self-government, which has proved 
successful. The High School Council, composed of one 
boy and one girl elected by each class, is another means 
of fostering individual initiative. This meets with 
the principal from time to time. The meetings are 
informal, and the pupils are encouraged to offer any 
suggestion that might help their class or school. Many 
valuable suggestions have been given, and what is more 
important, the students are made to feel a sense of 
responsibilty for the success of a business about which 
they are consulted. As evidence of this our Council 
has offered a large school banner to the class making 
the highest score on the following points: 


1. School spirit—including attitudes and active 
membership in school organizations—40. 


2. Scholarship, including attendance, punctuality, 
application, and representation on honor roll—40. 


3. Appearance of room—including plants, decora- 
tions and neatness—40. 


These are some of the ways in which the Tarboro 
Graded School is trying to solve the great problems 
of education in its broadest sense. The results so far 
seem to justify the means employed. 


DR. HOLL COMES TO N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


R. ROY C. HOLL, who finished the work for his 

doctorate at Harvard last year, has been secured as 
Principal of the Training School of the North Caro- 
lina College for Women. Dr. Holl’s dissertation was 
on the subject, “Vocational Education in Secondary 
Schools.” Dr. Holl has had a very successful experi- 
ence, as Superintendent of the Williamsport, Ind., 
Schools ; Principal of the Junior High School, Tuscon, 
Ariz; Professor of Education, Central College, Mis- 
souri; and Inspector of High Schools in Alabama. 
Practical school men of North Carolina will be glad to 
welcome him as a valuable accession to the teaching 
profession of the Tar Heel State. 


AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF RECORDS 
By R. W. CARVER 
Superintendent of Schools, Hickory, N. C. 

TRICT RECORD keeping is one of the most 

important and essential features of efficient high 

school administration. It has been too easy to 
neglect, and claims a little more energy than many wish 
to exhibit. 

Every year there are hundreds of students who wish 
to enter college, and a large number who change from 
one high school to another. This year there are in 
the local high school eight pupils who last year attended 
elsewhere in the state. The high school principal 
has just informed me his efforts to get complete 
records for these pupils have in each case failed, and 
he has made repeated efforts. In two instances he was 
able to secure a report card containing grades for last 
year. For some a statement ef attendance was the 
only thing procurable, while a few schools failed to re- 
ply at all. 

Colleges require applicants to present high school 
credits, and such credits must be accompanied by 
information which gives the subjects taken, authors, 
amount completed, length of school year, length of time 
subject is pursued, length of recitation periods, final 
grades and the amount of credit allowed in the form 
of units. 

Pupils who wish to enter a high school with advanced 
standing, with the expectation of later attending 
college, are sorely handicapped by present practice. 
The student, if entering a high school which adheres to 
requirements must necessarily stand examinations on 
subjects he claims to have had. Either that or he enters 
on faith plus the memory of the pupil. If the pupil has 
to take examinations when changing high schools, the 
high school from which he came is doing him a great 
injustice. If he is taken on faith the school which he 
is entering is committing suicide by slow degrees. 

How many high schools do you suppose keep records 
which avoid both the above named evils, and admit a 
student to college with a complete and accurate trans- 
cript? How many do you think are taking the faitli 
cure so far as records are concerned, thereby causing 
our higher institutions to figuratively drag through by 
the nose or drop students who enter but suffer from 
lack of preparation? 


The ordinary high school register sheet is a cumber- 
some affair and very impractical. It multiplies the labor 
several times, and at the end of the four years much 
valuable time is spent in corralling the sheets and get- 
ting the information in usable form. In schools which 
still hold to the semi-grade plan, allowing the students 
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to remain in grade rooms, all taking the same medi- 
cine, and taught by shifting teachers, the register 
sheet is not adapted. This semi-grade plan is outlawed 
though and should not be discussed from an efficiency 
standpoint. 

The card system by which the entire four-year 
record of a student may be placed on one card is the 
most simple and may be complete in every detail. If 
the principal teacher he can easily get willing teachers 
to aid in recording all information desired by colleges 
and universities. The task may be completed in a 
very short time for a large school. If the principal 
does not teach full time it is far better for him to keep 
the records himself. 


We owe efficiency along this line to the students 
under our supervision. The various higher institu- 
tions are due better service, and the high schools 
should be better prepared to accommodate each other. 
No student should be allowed to transfer to another 
high school without an absolutely accurate record ro 
matter whether good or bad work has been done. The 
records should be mailed. Uncle Sam conducts a fairly 
good mail service in order that information which 
is valuable and interesting may travel around the world 
at a decent rate of speed. We should see to it, that pu- 
pils of ours who leave get the proper standing and 
escape embarrassment, and to do this their records 
should even be mailed before requested by some irate 
principal. 


MAKING FOUR ONE 
By ANNIE LEE STAFFORD 


commencement speaker received the congratula- 
tions of the twenty-five grown-up listeners who had 
come to hear his excellent speech. 


] T WAS the afternoon of commencement day. The 


There had been no high school graduating exercises 
that day, for the one eleventh-grader had _ stopped 
school in March to go into training for a nurse. As 
the one-man congregation, who alone had braved the 
winter storms to go to church, expressed his opinion 
of the sermon, “It was a bit too personal to be exactly 
enjoyable,” so is being in a grade alone. No normal 
boy or girl likes reciting a whole lesson alone. Com- 
petition is the life of school work as well as of trade 
but only a strongly imaginative person could find much 
joy in competing with. himself. 


When a teacher having sixteen classes a day fails 
to get them all in she will usually sacrifice the one- 
pupil grade for the sake of the group. And so the 
eleventh-grader had stopped in March; the one ninth- 


grader had stopped in January and there was no tenth 
grade. 

The night of commencement day “The Pied Piper” 
was admirably presented for amateurs. The crowd 
was large for there were no other school commence- 
ments in a radius of several miles. All the other 
schools in that district were one-teacher schools and 
teachers in one-teacher schools can not prepare com- 
mencement programs and teach seven grades a day. 
A third of the people who came saw the play. There 
was room in the two-and-a-half-room school house 
for that many. Possibly one-fifth of them heard the 
play. There were seats enough for that many near 
enough the stage. 

The afternoon after commencement day four peo- 
ple left town ina Ford. A chautauqua representative 
who happened in town that day offered to go along and 
use his powers of locution for the cause, provided he 
might say a word now an then for his own cause. This 
party had set out to canvas the school district, asking 
that the taxpayers sign a petition to call an election 
to vote bonds for a new consolidated school house. 

Throughout that afternoon the men in the party 
talked with men in the fields, barn lots, front yards, 
stores or shops. The women went inside the homes 
and talked with women. It was found that many 
of them wanted their children to go to “regular large 
town high schools” when they went. They did not yet 
realize that consolidation would bring the high school 
to them; that it would bring a school one of whose 
great objects would be to make and keep farm life so 
attractive that the great number of boys and girls who 
leave the farms for towns would be greatly reduced ; 
finally, a school whose greatest object would be to 
arouse in the boys and girls pride in community build- 
ing. 

The afternoon was sultry and the enthusiasm of the 
agitators melted, in proportion to the chautauqua man’s 
box of pink-filled chocolates, for the second influen- 
tial man visited did not sign the petition even as the 
first influential man visited had not signed it. 

The dejected party started on to find a third man. 
They stopped in front of his store just as a horse 
and buggy drew up rapidly by the car and influential 
man number two leaned over the side of the buggy and 
said, “Hand me that paper, she says I must sign.” 
He finished in high, good humor just as the wife of the 
first man visited drove up in a car and called out, 
“Go back by way of our house, he’s ready to sign.” 
Which is neither here nor there. 

At any rate the election was held in July and out of 
the whole district there was but one dissenting vote 
cast. 
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After that came the meeting of the county board 
to discuss the advisability of building the school house 
just at that time. They met in the two-and-a-half- 
room school house, which seemed as they discussed the 
matter to take on mammoth proportions. Really, it 
seemed a very good building, quite adequate for the 
time being, and prices soaring so high and enough 
complaint about taxes as it is, and—but right then 
Providence intervened with a good hard shower that 
beat under the windows and leaked through the ceiling, 
leaving the assembly damp and uncomfortable and 
ready to build a water-proof building. 

The morning of the 13th of September another 
chapter of town and county history happened when 
school trucks loaded with children from the newly 
consolidated districts drove on the school grounds; 
big, comfortable trucks with responsible drivers, 
bringing the children safe, warm and dry and on time. 
3ig boys and girls, little boys and girls, from three 
one-teacher schools coming to a three-teacher school, 
all combining to make possible six teachers, besides a 
music teacher, and a big brick school building rapidly 
going up. 

Children adjust themselves to circumstances easily, 
more easily than grown up people. The welding of 
these communities as regards the grown-up folks is 
still the biggest work ahead. Things like basketball 
games and debates, at home and abroad, and keeping 
the boys and girls in the higher grades in school, are 
taking care of themselves. 


Consolidation made the school large enough to 
justify the coming of the able community service 
director who every two weeks brings moving pictures. 
Not magic lantern slides of ‘““Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” 
which’ small towns usually fall heir to about once a 
year, but real moving pictures: travel, adventure, war 
scenes, good plays, wholesome comedies. Always 
there are four or five different pictures and the admis- 
sion is a dime. These meetings are great assets in 
getting folks to laugh and talk and best of all to sing 
together. The school trucks are used to bring both 
grown-ups and children to these meetings. 


Then there are the imspirational all-day meetings 
like the one when the cornerstone was laid to the 
new building by the Masons. There was a barbecue 
and basket dinner. Different communities can not be 
one until they have eaten together, for women, to be 
friends, must exchange recipes. 


Then there was the chautauqua which really came in 
October. The signers of the petition carried around 
that afternoon after commencement day decided they 
might as well sign all the papers at once so they had 


become guarantors of the chautauqua which did its 
big part toward getting the folks together too. 

These things were not accomplished from May until 
January or February or in a year, or two, though Hob- 
good and the country round, where it all happened, are 
in Halifax County, noted from pre-Revolutionary days 
for entertaining and acting on progressive ideas quick- 
ly. It has taken Halifax County’s ablest exponents of 
education several years of constant, tactful, propound- 
ing, preaching and praying consolidation to bring about 
these big results which are putting Halifax County 
on the map educationally and which will eventually put 
those able exponents of education in “Who’s Who.” 


THE PLACE OF DATES IN THE HISTORY 
RECITATIONS 


(Continued from page 155) 

the knowledge acquired will be very slight in compari- 
son to what ought to be obtained from an American his- 
tory course in high school. Any subject is of value to 
any one only to the extent in which one devotes energy 
and intelligence to it. It is much like a bank, for only to 
the amount one puts in, only to that amount may one 
draw out. In this case one can not borrow on one’s 
credit. 

It is not the plan of this paper to give a list of 
dates which should be remembered by the pupils 
further than what have been suggested. Others should 
be determined upon by the teacher according to the 
circumstances of her particular work. The teacher 
must always be sure to abstain from making the 
memorizing of dates too burdensome. The process 
should become habitual rather than mechanical. The 
pupils ought to grow into the feeling for dates, that 
is, of thinking time. In all history classes, however, 
the remembering of certain dates should be insisted upon 
after the teacher has carefully explained why they are 
important. 


The five largest high schools, according to the latest 
official report, are as follows: 


Polytechnic Evening High School (for boys), Los 
Angeles, California; enrollment, 8,440. 

Commercial High School (for boys), Brooklyn, 
New York; enrollment, 7,508. 

Morris High School (co-educational), New York 
City; enrollment 6,733. 

Washington Irving High School (for girls), New 
York City; enrollment 5,785. 

Stuyvestant High School (for boys), New York 
City; enrollment 5,325. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 156) 


Ex. PrincireE Que Topo Lo Aprenpio En Los Lisros. By 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.L. Associate Professor of Span- 
ish, Leland Stanford Junior University. World Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


Tue Rurar Scuoor Piant. By S. A. Challman, Commissioner 
of School Buildings for Minnesota. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWSPAPER WRITING IN HicH Scuoots. By L. N. Flint, Chair- 
man Department of Journalism, University of Kansas. 
Published from the Department of Journalism Press in the 
University of Kansas, Lawrenceville, Kansas. 


History oF Evrope—Our Own Times. By James Harvey 
Robinson and Charles A. Beard. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 


EnG.itsH 1n Business. By Dudley Miles, Ph.D. Chairman of 
Department of English, The Evander Childs High School, 
New York City. Instructor in Business English, New York 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 


Business ENGLIisH Projects. By W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago 
Normal College, formerly of the Harrison and The Parker 
High Schools, Chicago. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Cuentos y Lectruras En CastTeLttano. By Maria Solano, 
Head of Department of Modern Languages Boston Normal 
School, Supervisor of Foreign Languages in Intermediate 
Schools, Boston. Silver, Burdett and Company, Boston, 
New York. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN History. By David Saville Muzzey. 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Scuoot By Winnifred Schureman, South 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Lloyd Adams Noble, 
Publisher, New York. 


Supervisep Stupy 1N Enciisw. By A. Laura McGregor, 
Director of Supervised Study, Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, New York. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


ARGUMENTATION AND Depate. By J. Walter Reeves, The 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, New York. 


La CrasseE En Francais. By E. Gourio, Professor agrege de 
l'Universite de Paris Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


HistoricAL Source Book. By Huttun Webster, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor in the University of Nebraska. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, New York. 


Mak1nc A HicH Procram. By Myron W. Richardson, 
Headmaster Girls’ High School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
World Book Company, New York. 


Por Trerras Meyjicanas. By Manuel Uribe-Troncoso, Some- 
time Professor in the University of Mexico. World Book 
Company, N. Y. 


En Espasa. By Guillermo Rivera, Harvard University, and 
Henry Gratton Doyle, George Washington University. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 


LaporaTory Projects 1N Puysics. By Frederick F. Good, 
A.M., Instructor in the School of Education, Columbia 
University, New York City. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


PaGINAS SUDAMERICANAS. By Helen Phipps, Instructor in 
Spanish in the University of Texas. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Et Patracto Triste. By Gregorio Martinez Sierra. Gan- 
ARSE La Vina. By Pacinto Benavente. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Exercises and Vocabulary, by Medora Loomis 
Ray, Chairman of Spanish Department, Washington Irving 
High School, New York. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Tue Direct MetHop or TEACHING Frencu. By E. Gourio, 
Chevalier De La Legion D’Honneur, Professor of De 
L’University De Paris, Author of “La Classe En Francais.” 
Houghton-Mifftin Company, Boston. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, L.L.D., Litt.D., Professor of Government, 
Harvard University. The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, Chicago, Boston. 


Tue Ruivats. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of English Literature 
at Yale. The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston. 


TeacHER’s MANUAL FoR Poco a Poco. An Elementary Direct 
Method for Learning Spanish. By Guillermo Hall, Adjunct 
Professor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Texas. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 


GRAMMAR AND Practicce. By Susan Isabel Frazee, Pasedena 
High School and Chauncey Wetmore Wells, University of 
California. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Tue CoNTENTS OF THE New TeEsTAMENT. An Introductory 
Course. By Haven McClure, B. A., Harvard; University 
of Chicago; Secretary English Council, Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


DevELopMENT oF Lancuace. An Elementary Study of Lan- 
guage History and of the Growth of our Speech for use 
in the Schools. By Harry Fletcher Scott, The University 
High School of Chicago and Wilbert Lester Carr, Oberlin 
College. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago and New 
York. 


FouNbDERS AND Bui_pers oF Our Nation. By Helen Mehard 
Davidson. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago and 
New York. 


THe Evements oF High MatHematics. Comprising 
Arithmetic, Practical Geometry and Algebra. By John B. 
Hamilton. The University of Tennessee and Herbert E. 
Buchanan, Tulane University. Edited by George William 
Myers. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago and New 
York. 
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MUSIC IN CRAVEN COUNTY 


By J. HENRI BOURDELAIS 
Superintendent of Music, Craven County Schools 


USIC in the rural South is practically in 
its infancy. This is due largely to the fact 
that there are too few large community cen- 

ters to attract the better class of music teachers. The 
small town and rural districts have had little commu- 
nity training in music; but now comes Craven County 
with the distinction of being the first county in the 
state to adopt an accredited course of piano study 
and public school music. 

About 1890 the various Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tions being aware that if there ever was to be anything 
accomplished relative to the study of music as applied 
to the coming generations, some action must be taken 
by the various boards of education throughout the 
country in the adoption of some accredited course 
of study. At practically every convention or meeting 
of their asociations, committees have reported prog- 
ress in one way or another, but with no actual adop- 
tion having been made, except in some one town 
or city. That has been done by our County Superin- 
tendent, Mr. R. S. Proctor, and the Craven County 
Board of Education. 

Practically every school in Craven County, and 
eventually all of them, will have an efficient teacher 
of music for this piano and public school music course ; 
this latter being furnished the school children without 
any cost whatsoever. This complete course of music 
study, instrumental and vocal, compares with that 
taught in the schools of our larger cities. The piano 
course leads to a granting of credit along with the 
other studies of our high schools for which is allowed 
entrance units to our colleges. 

The piano course as adopted, aims at musicianship 
rather than mere finger dexterity. It combines, from 
the very first to the last lesson, thorough course in 
ear training, dictation, melody writing, harmony, mu- 
sic form and analysis, musical appreciation and musi- 
cal history. These subjects are so arranged as to 
relate directly to the exercises and pieces of the 
accompanying lessons, thereby giving each lesson its 
complete environment. The teachers have been selected 
not only as to their ability as pianoforte teachers, but 
also their ability to teach public school music, which 
ability has been enhanced through summer courses 
at the University of North Carolina and further 
training under the supervisor’s personal direction, 
these teachers are required to keep in touch with the 
supervisor of county music, thereby permitting the 
pupils under her charge to have the experienced advice 
as well as personal attention of the supervisor. Tests 


and examinations are held at stated intervals and 
this means that each individual pupil has the same 
attention with the study of music as he has with other 
studies taken up in regular school work. 

The musical problems of the rural schools are 
being given as thorough attention by the music teacher 
and supervisor as as that being given the larger cen- 
ters; the adoption of an accredited course by the 
Craven County Board of Education makes this pos- 
sible. 

Throughout the entire school year, the supervisor 
will make personal visits to each county school twice 
monthly, assisting the teachers in every way possible 
and giving them the benefit of his thorough knowledge 
and experience as a teacher. 

Several of the schools have already shown an 
enthusiastic interest in school bands and orchestras, 
Vanceboro being the first to have an organized band. 
Where this interest is being shown every effort will 
be made to help this particular school secure instru- 
ments at a wholesale price. Arrangements for in- 
struction in this line of work will be made with the 
instructor of stringed and wind instruments of the 
Bourdelais School of Music of New Bern, Mr. Z. V. 
Butts, Jr., and this department of instrumental music 
teaching will be estimated in every consolidated 
school showing cooperative spirit toward the musical 
advancement of their boys and girls, as well as to the 
community itself. 

From a social standpoint, it is the intention of 
the supervisor to arrange for concerts from time to 
time during the school year. The codperation of 
the Music Department of the Woman’s Culb of New 
Bern and the Kiwanis Quartet (male singers and 
instrumentalists) has been secured to assist in these 
concerts, the good people of Craven County are 
assured many musical treats during the winter months. 
With these concerts, there is a possibility that several 
bands and orchestras which are to be organized, might 
be combined to give a series of concerts in various 
school centers. 

It is going to take some time and hard work io 
perfect and put into operation all plans mentioned 
but judging from the rapid advancement that has 
already been made since adoption, the results, even 
at the end of the present school year, are bound to 
be very gratifying, as the teachers and supervisor 
have been given hearty codperation throughout the 
county, as the work progresses and results unfold 
themselves before the public, this spirit is going to 
become broader and deeper, until Craven County will 
feel itself one big community center—the ultimate 
goal. 
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High School Song Book 


Edited by 


GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 


The book for recreational and assembly sing- 
ing in high schools and for community singing. 


Opinions from Supervisors 
and Directors of Music 


“The entire book is a choice creation and 
deserves universal recognition.” 


“One of the best collections for general, 
all-round singing | have ever seen.” 


“It is refreshing to find something differ- 
ent in a high school book.” 


“The songs in this book I consider the most 
up-to-date and pleasing collection to my knowl- 
edge for the work intended.” 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Kindergarten Tablets 


Mentioned on page 157 in Outline Course 
of Study for Elementary Public Schools of 
North Carolina. 


Are sold exclusively by ourselves 


Your sample is waiting for you 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 


The University of North Carolina 
Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 


ENGLISH LATIN 
HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


SOCIOLOGY 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A COomnendium for Educators. A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. Tth edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 B St., Boston, Mass 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Draper Window Shades 


ARE THE ONES YOU FIND IN 
Every Properly Equipped School 
THEY PROVIDE 
Right Light and Proper Ventilation 


THEY ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS of Recent Publication 


NEILSON AND THORNDIKE: History of English Literature 


A book of unusual significance that brings the student into immediate contact with great authors and their works and 
stimulates his interest and enjoyment in reading. 


GAYLEY, YOUNG, AND KURTZ: English Poetry, Its Principles and Progress (Revised) 


This well-known anthology is now revised to include selections from the modern poets including even the poets of the war. 
A human interest collection adapted for use in the high school. 


FRAZEE AND WELLS: Grammar and Practice 
Written in clear and simple language appealing to the boy or girl of Junior High School age. 
SWAN: Word Study for High Schools 


A high school speller that is characterized by a common-sense vocabulary, abundant drill, and illuminating chapters on 
word construction and letter-writing. 


SHORT PLAYS BY REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS: Edited by Alice M. Smith 


This book meets the demand for the best there is in material for dramatic readings in high schools. 


NEW SCHOOL EDITIONS POCKET CLASSICS 

MASTERS: Mitch Miller This series includes over 180 volumes. The editorship is 
“The shadow of Lincoln saturates these pages, the fine marked by sound scholarship and ne. The series in- 
idealism of the people.”—Boston Transcript. cludes the titles recommended by the National Conference on 
RIS: Th Uniform Requirements in English. 

S: e Making of an American New volumes include: 
“If I were asked to name a fellowman who came nearest to London: CALL OF THE WILD 
being an ideal American citizen, I should name Jacob Riis.”— Wister: THE VIRGINIAN 
Theodore Roosevelt. Curtis: PRUE AND I 
NEIHARDT: The Song of Hugh Glass Roosevelt: WRITINGS Send for complete catalog. 
Essentially an American poem, national in character. Care- Dickens: OLIVER TWIST 
fully edited for school use. Churchill: THE CRISIS 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Boston Chicago New York 
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‘*The Johnston-Nystrom Line’’ of 


MAPS-GLOBES-CHARTS 


PROVIDES EFFECTIVE “TOOLS” FOR THE 
EFFICIENT TEACHING AND STUDY OF 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY 


Children attending schools equipped with modern 
visual class room “teaching tools” have a DOUBLE 
advantage—they learn the subjects more easily and 
permanently, and they LIKE to “pay attention.” 


The boundary effects of the great war are completed, 
at least for the time being. You can now replace your 
out of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed 
equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools, with 
security for the future. Prices have been reduced to rock 
bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be gained by delay- 


ing your order. 


Your requirements in Maps, Globes and Charts for geography, history 
and biology can be selected quickly and with assurance of quality and 
satisfaction from this most comprehensive assortment of effective “teach- 
ing tools” ever afforded. Note the condensed list to the side—then 
send for our new catalogs covering the items of special interest to you. 
Use the convenient coupon below. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
U.S. AGENTS FOR W.&A.K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Ninety-six years of progressive map pub- 


lishing by W. & A. K. 


Johnston, Ltd., and 


during the last two decades, by their U.S. 
agents, A. J. Nystrom & Oo., have made 
available the following modern “teaching 


tools” : 
POLITICAL Maps 
~ 9 Series, from 41 
to 75 in. wide. 
PHYSICAL Maps 
6 Series, from 52 
to 8y in. wide. 
COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
Maps 
1 Series, 50 in. 
wide, and several 
individual maps. 
State Maps 
4 Series, from 28 
to 52 in. wide. 
BLACKBOARD 
OUTLINE Maps 
2 Series, from 44 
“” to 72 in. wide. 
DESK 
OUTLINE Maps 
1 Series, two sizes, 
8x10% and 10%x 
15 in. 
Desk Maps 
5 SERIES 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
ine 
WALL OUTLINE 
Maps (Par ¢) 
1 Series, two sizes, 
38 to 64 in. wide. 
History Mars 
5 Series, 30 to 52 
in. wide. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY 
3 Series, 22 to 42 
in. wide. 
BoTANY CHARTS 
5 Series, 34 to 66 
in. wide. 


ZOOLOGY CHARTS 
3 Series, 34 to 45 
in. wide. 


GLOBES 
Political 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomical 


ForREIGN TEXT 
Ma 


PS 

For French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, 
Latin language 
classes. 


CHART S1zE 
COLORED, DETAIL 
PICTURES 
19 series for vivi- 
fying geography, 
history and lan- 
guage classes, 


ATLASSES 
13 atlases for 
geography, com- 
merce, history, 
Bible, classic lan- 
guage and as- 
tronomy classes, 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Chicago. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your new catalog as checked below: 


(J) No. A21—Geography, Geology, Astronomy, Maps, Globes, Charts, Pictures. 
(No. H2I—HISTORY—American, English, Med. and Mod. European, Ancient and Scriptural M aps and Pictures. 


C)No. B2I—BIOLOGY, Anatomy, Physiology, Botany and Zoology Charts. 


Your Name.............. 


Town and State 


Position 


HSJIII 


; 
(Better Maps 
HAR 


“Australize” 


your new schools. The e 
99 

Australizing” of your new 

school means not only a 4 
saving on the installation, \ 


but it represents a perma- 
nent investment in /ght 
and air with fealth and 
eficiency reflected in the 
class-room. 


Before deciding on the window question 
write us for particulars regard- 
ing Austral windows 


Watch the December Issue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Southeastern Office: 
308 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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